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parapet, which so much disfigures 
the building. 

it mav be useful in concluding 
to state the fact, that the writer can 
have no view in what is above in- 
serted, but that slated, as he is not a 
builder himself, and has no know- 
ledge whatsoever even of the names 
of the designers of the .new cha- 
pel, which is creditable to them in 
all points as yet exhibited, except in 
that mentioned. #• 

For the Belfast Monthly Magaihu. 

O.V THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IS IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

APPROVING of that friendly 
discussion, which gives a zest 
to literary correspondence, and like 
the animated no in conversation, 
recommended bv Cowprr, enlivens 
the pages of a periodical work, 
1 ain inclined to make a few obser- 
vations on two essays which have 

lately appeared in your magazine 

Such discussions often by their colli- 
sion, produce a spark, with which to 
kindle the lamp of truth to enligh- 
ten us through the dark passages of 
life, and can do no damage, if care 
is taken to keep remote from the 
gunpowder train of the passions, 
soul from all consequent danger of 
explosion. 

A. P. censures George Ensor, who 
in his Essay on National Government, 
blames the people for their disinclina- 
tion to political reform, and for that 
fcpatby, which is the present epi- 
demic. I see nothing to induce me 
to think that George Elisor's cen- 
sure is misplaced or mistimed. We 
must admit that the majority of the 
people are too inert, and require to 
be roused, and if this end be obtain- 
ed, it is altogether indifferent, whe- 
ther the arguments are drawn from 
the theories of materialism or imma- 
icrialwm. We may proceed, to prac- 



tice without delaying too long in 
ascertaining the theory. The habit of 
apathy is at present a desperate dis- 
ease. The skilful physician directs 
his remedies to the existing state of 
disease, and judiciously administers 
corroborants and stimulants in cases 
of debility and langour, while he; 
would direct sedatires in a contrary 
diagnosis. According to my view 
of our political state, we require 
something to arouse us, but not to 
ha furnished with a nostrum to af- 
ford us a plausible excuse for our 
indolence. I hope however from 
the conclusion of his essav, that I 
have A. P. more with ir.e than J ex- 
pected from his introductory re- 
marks. In his attack on reform, { 
think we have him in reality on our 
side, while he . playfully brandishes 
against us his polished shaft of irony. 
But 1 am afraid to give the ene- 
mies of reform an apparent triumph, 
by having such an 'advocate for a 
moment in their ranks. If the peo- 
ple are too generally supine, and 
negligent to their best interests, it is 
the duty of the friends of reform, to 
keep at their posts, and to give the 
alarm of danger, whether their warn- 
ings are attended to, or neglected. 
The few who are enlightened, must 
keep before the multitude, endea- 
vour to draw them on, and incessant !y 
stimulate to virtuous exertions. To 
such precursors, and heralds of re- 
form, mankind have in all ages been 
greatly indebted, and found among 
them their best benefactors; ami these 
have been in the end repaid for all the 
obloquy thrown on them by the re- 
vilers of merit, and been amply- 
compensated by the calm approba- 
tion of their own minds, and the 
grateful tribute of a judicious few. 
The names of Milton, Sidney, Locke, 
and many other illustrious defenders 
of liberty, will be remembered with 
well merited gratitude, as the friends 
«*' inun, while the Eilmers, and the 
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supporters of arbitrary principles 
will he forgotten, or be remem- 
bered with disgust. I might adduce 
illustrious names of later date, but 
I forbear from reasons of prudence. 
I am not a friend to reforms brought 
about by force, but I earnestly de- 
sire to see the friends of reform rally 
round its standard, and incessantly 
persevere through reproach, through 
evil report, and every difficulty, in 
theirexertionstoenlighten their coun- 
trymen. But may the well wishers 
to this great and glorious cause, 
whs are gifted with talents to do 
much good to it, never betray their 
trust, through timidity, indolence, 
or any indulgence of the selfish pas- 
$ions. May lhey keep on the alert, 
their opponents are active, and they 
with so much a better cause, should 
not be behind them in vigilance. 
Much injury has been done by pre- 
cipitate attempts at reform, but 
much loss may be also sustained by 
temporizing and timid delay. if 
we wait too long for experience to 
confirm the benefit of change, the 
occasion may pass by, and we may 
waste our lives in strenuous idleness. 
I now turn to another correspon- 
dent, who remarks on a note in a 
former number on the names of the 
months. I am unconvinced by his 
leasoning, that calling the months 
by a numerical name adapted to a 
former calendar, is not a misnomer, 
while according to the calendar now 
in use, and the act of parliament 
which altered the style, it is declar- 
ed, that January shall be the first 
month. According to the old style, 
the 7th month was with sufficient 
propriety demonstrated September, 
now it appears inconsistent to retain 
the former appellation, when it is 
the 9th in order. If the simple nu- 
merical course were adopted, there 
h no room to diead, foolish as na- 
tions are, that such a change would 
furnish cause for serious quarrels, 



and wars, or that the change of sea- 
sous in the northern and southern he- 
mispheres.a circumstance well known 
to most school-hoys, would be any 
material obstruction to the changes 
ot the names. The beginning of 
the year has been fixed at both 
the vernal and autumnal equinox, and 
a little after the winter solstice, with- 
out any disadvantage or inconve- 
nience in eiiher system. If it were 
continued as it now is, we in the 
northern hemisphere might com- 
mence our mode of reckoning, as it 
now stands, while those of the sou- 
thern would have their winter in the 
middle instead of the end of their- 
year. For an argument eiiher for 
or against the alteration, ] shall not 
go back to the tower of Babel, or 
stop to notice which system is most 
calculated to produce confusion. 

It is aiso objected, that other mat- 
ters of more confusion require 
to be reformed before this, an al- 
teration, confessedly of small impor- 
tance be made. With those who 
dislike reform no time is ever suit- 
able, so by a parity of reasoning no sub- 
ject issuitable, because other cases per- 
haps more important can be pointed 
out, in which reform ought to begin. 
But if we are to set about reform, 
we must begin somewhere. This I 
admit is a case of no great impor- 
tance, but it is well to be right even 
in trifles, while we are careful not 
to attach too much importance to 
them, it may be the safest wav 
neither to be indifferent to reform in 
smaller matters, nor to attempt to 
swell them into importance. 

It is objected that the French 
made not any approach to propri- 
ety in their change of the calendar. 
I consider that to see and avoid an 
error, is some approach to propriety, 
although i do not conceive they a- 
dopted the proper mode of recti- 
fying the error. 1 think they fell 
into another error in their manner 
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©f amending the former one. I 
wouid have liked better the nume- 
rical mode. But in this instance, 
as iu many others, the French ap- 
pear to have had a quick sense of er- 
rors, but were not sufficiently coo! to ap- 
ply the best remedies to correct them. 
Bonaparte, I conceive, revoked the 
new calendar merely to facilitate 
his views in removing", as far as he 
could, ail traces of the revolution 
out of his own road to arbitrary pow- 
er. However unsuccessful the French 
revolution has hitherto been, and 
how much soever the good effects 
resulting from it have as yet been 
marred, by the passions engendered 
under the old system of errors and 
prejudices, by the unprincipled con- 
cert of princes against the new 
born liberty, and by the self-interest 
and ambition of Bonaparte, I can- 
not concede that it ought to be cal- 
led "the era of folly and madness." 
J contemplate it in a very different 
character. I lament the excesses, 
the acts of violence, and the errors 
with which it was accidentally at- 
tended, but 1 think I perceive in 
it, the germ of future improvements, 
and that philanthropists will here- 
after refer to it, as the commence- 
ment of an epoch of amelioration, 
when the dreadful fermentation may 
have subsided, and according to a 
kind, and always operative law of 
our nature, good has been produced 
out of evil. I do not expect, and 
certainly I do not desire, the perma- 
nency of the Napolean dynasty, but 
having long been convinced of the 
necessity of a change, from the ac- 
cumulated abuses and prejudices of 
former times, and long cherished 
the hope that the French revolution 
was the commencement, or perhaps 
rather the forerunner of an era of 
reform, I cannot readily bring my- 
self utterly to abandon my hopes. 
To use a significant, but not a 
courtly phrase of a nervous writer, 



I wish " to see nations breeched 
into manhood." 

I consider the present period as a 
season of obscruation, but in contem- 
plating it, I continue to cling to a 
ijope beautifully and energetically- 
expressed by Gray, and with which 
I once before on another occasion en- 
riched your pages — 

" Fond impious man, think'st thou yon 

sanguine cloud, 
Rais'd by thy breath, has qsench'd the orb 

of day, 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled 

ray." 

At least I will cherish the hope as 
long as I can, and forbear to the 
last extremity, to despair of the 
progressive improvement of man- 
kind. ' K. 

Far the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

I PUT it to the candour and good 
. sense of R. whether he thinks he has 
answered my plain question. — " Can 
the author of the political retros- 
pect justify his frequent and se- 
vere attacks upon dissenting minis- 
ters, by pointing out a single con- 
dition in the grant of the R. D. 
that encroaches on the discipline, 
the doctrine, or the rights of the 
dissenting church ':" 

Has he pointed out one condi- 
tion, that has corrupted or injured 
our church ? Not one — since then 
no injury has been done, I might 
here dismiss him on the merits ; but 
as he has alleged one injury, and 
only one actually done, I shall exa- 
mine that, and then proceed to his 
probabilities and conjectures. 

It is alleged, that the patriotism of 
dissenting ministers, at its meridian 
glory, in 17S2, has declined since tha 
augmentation. — This I deny. The 
old whig principles, not the over- 
throwing principles of after times. 



